THE   MAN
He nevertheless found it possible to draw up a number
of formidable general orders, which showed that no
detail, for the good of his troops, escaped him. A feature
of his discipline was that officers should avoid the com-
pany of other ranks at the inns, which mandate, at an
earlier stage of the Revolution, would have been con-
demned as 'aristocratic'. But democracy, like other
worldly factors, is merely relative, and not a voice was
raised when Ney threatened to imprison an offender for
a first offence, and to take away his commission for a
second.
It would be a mistake, however, to confuse Ney's
passionate belief in military glory with the attitude of
a swashbuckling dragoon. For in principle, apart from
the severity of his calling, he was opposed to bloodshed,
and at a time when Royalists and Republicans were
engaged in a series of desperate outbreaks and reprisals,
which brought batches of the former to the guillotine,
Ney was responsible for saving many a civilian by
spreading them out among the military prisoners, and
packing them off to the depots.
It was a dangerous game, especially when played out
under the eyes of a People's Representative, as on the
occasion when a number of priests were charged with
incivicism before Ney. He blustered, went as red as
his hair, and threatened the priests with diabolical retribu-
tion. But when it was dark he gave them food and
money and smuggled them to the nearest town. In the
morning, when news of their 'escape' was brought, he
swore roundly, but without deceiving the frigid Repre-
sentative who remarked: cNey knows how to spare the
blood of his countrymen/
He even bearded the hectic General Kleber, who,
when Ney was serving on his staff, dictated an order
that would have led to the dismissal of a certain officer
who had fallen low in the scale of Kleber's perilous
affection. Ney was aware of his superior's casual motive,
and declared that rather than repeat such an order he